THE MAN I KNEW

understanding that it was a temporary measure necessary
owing to the critical situation and must not be considered as
a permanent mixing of French and British troops. He had
discussed the proposal with Lord Milner at their meeting,
and the latter thoroughly agreed that there was nothing else
to do under the circumstances but to accede to Foch's
request*

Douglas continued his inspection of the defences. It was
far from certain where the enemy intended to make his next
main attack, but it was obvious that he was going to launch
another attack on a large scale and prisoners* statements
confirmed this. Raids by both the French and British were
being frequently made and small attacks were made by the
enemy but without much strength behind them. These
were easily repulsed, and counter-attacks made by the allied
forces from time to time considerably improved the situa-
tion. This state of affairs continued for some time. Day
after day Douglas wrote to me that the situation remained
more or less unchanged, but all this time he was very
anxious. The troops were in good heart, however, and all
were eager for the next attack to commence. American
troops had arrived and their presence enabled the sadly
depleted British forces to be brought up to strength. It was
intended that as soon as the American troops were suffi-
ciently trained and had a staff of their own to command
them they would act as an independent force, but in the
meantime they were under Douglas's command.

On the 27th of May at three o'clock in the morning the
enemy launched his attack. This was preceded by two hours*
intensive bombardment. The attack fell on a front of twenty-
five miles northwards from a little north of Rheims. The
9th Corps and the French divisions on its left met the
onslaught. The constant counter-attacks that had been
made on the enemy had, however, considerably weakened
his ability to attack and little headway was made. The
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